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Such a morning! The Beetle 
tumbled about in the sunny air. __ 
From the bulrush tops Dragon Fly spread his thin 
wings and sailed cff and away over the lily pond. 
Frisky Mouse twirled about among the deep grass- 
es in high glee, until, too dizzy to stay longer oh 
her wee feet, she toppled over. She lay squirming 
and squeaking beside Frog who had pulled 
himself out of the lily pool to bask in the May 
morning brilliance. Even the dark earth felt the 


glow of it, for from his burrow Hedgehog 
clambered out and looked about. He sat upon 
his hind legs and sniffed for joy, standing like 
a sentinel of the guards beside the doorway 
of his hidden home. Such a morning! Such 
a wonderful, beautiful, sunny-sweet flowery 
morning! Who wouldn’t come out and be 
silly and gay? 

But suddenly such a wind! Mad and wild 
from the top of the mountain, it came whirl- 
ing over the land. 

It bent the birches and swished through the 
bulrushes; hissed and whistled through the 
bushes and broke the stems of the fair tall 
flowers. It brought the clouds, all heavy with 
rain, and the thunder rumblings, and the light- 
ning. Such a wild young wind! It spoiled the 
morning in May. — 

»Here I go,« cried Hedgehog. »My burrow’s 
the best place, after all, for it’s going to rain 
good and plenty in about two minutes.« 

» Wrong,« squeaked Mouse. »It is raining 

already.« The merry creature was wiping a 
great raindrop from her forehead with her 
dainty forepaws. 
_ »Who cares?« laughed Frog hoarsely. »Not 
I! Let me sit upon a lily pad and feel the 
water swish under, and the water wash over 
me, and I'll be as happy as Bee in clover.« 

»Perhaps,« answered Hedgehog, »but by 
the looks of this little lump melting away on 
my foot, I should say you had better stay 
under that lily pad. This is to be no every- 
day sort of storm, for as sure as I’m born 
that lump is hail, and more of it we'll have 
before you can say...« and he never said it. 

Crash! Flash! Smash! Thunder! Lightning! 
Hail! 

Such a terrible hail storm upon that morn- 
ing in May! 


The Frog turned toward the pool, while the Mouse wrung her pretty claws 
and worried about her four babies, left at home under the fern patch. The’ 
Hedgehog tried to comfort her, when from the great Above came a shower 
of pelting hail and a flare of blinding lightning, and the three scampered away 
from the clearing and into a thicket. The Hedgehog was the first to speak. 

»No snivelling, remember,« he ordered grandly like a general. »We can’t 
get to our homes now. Better look about for some sort of shelter here.« The 
three, very frightened, scrambled but a few feet when they found a splendid 
shelter. On the ground lay an immense china water jug, large as a cavern to 
the bedraggled friends. True, the painted flowers on the pitcher had long since 
faded and the handle and spout were broken, but the bulging round sides 
were sound and waterproof, and the Hedgehog poked his head into the open- 
ing. Strange noises came from the dim corners. 


»Ghosts! Demons! Something in the dark!« called the brave general, and 
without waiting for Mouse or Frog he dashed off madly into the storm. 

»Fiddlesticks,« the brave Mouse called after him. »Never have I known such 
a talker and such a coward.« She humped herself into a grey ball and rolled 
down the smooth sides of the china jug, peering about, for there certainly 
were queer noises coming from its far corners. : 

»Why, they’re just a parcel of friends,« she gasped when she discovered the 
wee folk crowded into the jug. »A good joke on the brave Sir Hedgehog this 
time!« She looked at the little creatures, and they looked at her. 
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Cricket was stretching and rubbing his thin legs; Bumblebee grumbling over 
the loss of time during the busiest part of the honey season; Cockchafer sob- 
bing over the herbs she had spread to dry, which most certainly were ruined 
by this time; Firefly and Dragonfly sulkily spreading their wet wings and fret- 
ting over the cramped quarters. But Mouse laughed and chattered and told 
them of Hedgehog and his mock bravery, and in less than a minute they were 
all laughing away as though they had spent hours longing for the storm. Frog 
had reached the jug by this time, and sat in the opening watching the hail and 
the rain, and looking about for Hedgehog. As time went on, however, and 
the rain turned into a drizzle, they all fell to telling tales and boasting of their 
adventures. 

As for Hedgehog, he never stopped running till he tumbled head over heels 
into the hollow side of an old stump. He was as wet as a water rat, and as 
unhappy as a swallow in a snowstorm, but when he suddenly discovered him- 
self in such a comfortable hollow along with a whole meadowful of friends. 
he stood up grandly on his hind legs and joined loudly in the conversation. 

They were all there, every one of his dearest friends. The Jong-eared strong- 
legged Hare, the saucy chattering pretty-tailed Squirrel, the keen-eyed sharp- 
toothed Marmot, and the cranky old thick-coated Badger, and they welcomed 
him and admired his quills, and listened to him tell of his brave exit from the 
water jug. Then they all, to pass away the dreary time, fell to telling tales and 


_boasting of their adventures. 


But sometime rain must stop, and sometimes talkers must eat. When the 
first glint of sunlight filtered through the misty air, the little folk in the china 
jug and the big folk in the hollow stump came picking their feet high over 
the soaked grasses, sniffing here and there for something to eat. 

Such a surprise! Such a treat! Mouse discovered it first. There were wild 
strawberries as red as jewels hanging daintily from little vines all about the 
pitcher, and in an overturned basket lay hazelnuts, bits of bread, a square 
of cheese, and a rather wet but very sweet piece of cake. 

»Hmm!« sniffed Hare. »The food that the Children of Men eat.« 

»They must have dropped it when the storm broke, and scampered home,« 
said Marmot. »Seems we’re in luck.« 

»Should we eat it? They might come back for it,« ventured honest little 
Squirrel. »I always go back for food when I leave it, though I do take care 
to hide it well.« ) . 

The animals thought a long time about their rights to the lunch, for they 
were very fair little folk, and had long since learned to let Man’s things alone. 
It was true Mouse went into the pantries and Marmot into the rye fields, 
but neverthless they liked to believe they only took what was their own. 


; 


»Oh, they'll not come back for this,« said Mouse. »And it’s such aoa Man’s 


food. Pve hunted everywhere to find out where that fruit grows, but it’s only 
to be found in Man’s house. Just you taste it, Marmot.« She broke off a bit. 


of the cheese, but the other animals. would not venture. They were content. 
with the bread, the cake and the nuts. As for Cricket and Bee, they nibbled . 
at the strawberries. 

It was Frog who ate the eee so he sat thinking and planning. He was sure 
the Children would come for the food and the basket. | 
»Good!« he exclaimed at last. »I have a plan. We can pay for the Pies 

People like pay for things, and they'll take anything for. pay.« 

»But what can we pay with?« asked Cricket. »I’ve nothing.« 

The animals stopped nibbling and began to think of how they could pay. 

»What do Children of Men like?« asked Badger at last. : 

»Sensible animal,« cried Hedgehog in admiration, but it was as hard to think 
of what Children of Men would like as it was to think of pay. Some of the 
things were dreadful, such as dogs and cats. Some of the things were diffi- 
cult, such as mothers and play. 3 

» Why, we wouldn’t dare find a dog for them,« said Squirrel, »and how can 
we get play for them? That’s what they love, but we can’t get it.« 

-»I know! Oh, be still, and do let me know!« squeaked clever Mouse. »I know 
a bit about this play. Once I went creeping into a nursery, and saw the Chil- 
dren all dressed up and play acting. It’s really quite easy. All you must do is 
pretend to be what you're not, and talk a lot.« 

»And once,« added Squirrel, »I was in a tree and watched the Children 
of Men looking at some wooden children who had a thing they called 
a Theatre. They did that play acting just as the Mouse says. We could have 
a Theatre and some play acting.« 

»But we haven’t a Theatre and we haven’t a play, and I hate Children,« 
chirped Cricket. »They poke straws into the ground where I sleep, and turn 
me on my back.« 

»Oh, don’t be such a grumble-body,« croaked Frog. » We'll have aie acting. 
Ive watched the big Men do it on the balcony above the lily pool. I really 
know all about it. We'll give the Children of Men a great performance. « 

»Where? Where?« asked Dragon Fly. 

»In the Theatre we'll build in the clearing,« answered Hare. »The Car- 
penter Bug has been listening, and I know he’ll build us a lovely one.« 

»I was hoping you’d ask me to build the Theatre,« cried Carpenter Bug. 
»I’'d be badly disappointed if I couldn’t.« 

»TP'll weave a curtain of silver threads,« said Spider. »Like this!« She began 
spinning a web over the opening of the water jug to show her skill. The 


animals all began thinking of things to do while building the Animals’ Theatre, 
_ and elected Frog as Manager and Firefly as the Stage Light. | 

»I’'m glad to be Manager,« consented Frog. »For without me I can see you’d 
completely forget the play itself. We must think of that.« 

»Let’s make them out of the brave stories we’ve been telling,« said Hedge- 
hog, and they all eagerly agreed with that splendid idea. Off they went to 
build both Theatre and Play, and by sundown they were ready. 

» Will the Children come?« squeaked Mouse, doubtfully, when all the actors 
were ready. 

» Who knows?« answered Frog, wisely. » We had best give our performances 
here every night, and should the Children discover us, then they’ll surely be 
paid for their bread and their cake. Should they stay at home in their stuffy 
houses, when they could be down here in the clearing in the dingle dell, lis- 
tening to our marvellous work, then I’m sure all we can say is that we’ve 
done our best.« 

» Well said, Manager,« applauded Badger, and he beat upon a gourd to sum- 
mon all who could to attend the opening performance. Firefly flew to her 
corner of the stage, the actors giggled and gulped behind the curtains, and 
Frog in the glory of a flowered waistcoat and scarlet top coat stepped be- 

fore the curtains and recited the prologue to 
Animals’ Story Plays. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We wish the esteemed ible to know 

That to-night at the clearing, will be a fine show. 
The actors will gather in numbers great, 

And on the moss will act in state. 

And I, Frog, of well known fame 

Will be General Manager of the same. 

Therefore as such, I greet you all, 

Parents and children, large and small, 

Both rich and poor, I invite to view _ 

A performance that will be entirely new. 

I have in the cast no king or prince. 

They went out of fashion sometime since. 

But citizen actors, trained by me, 

Show acting as it ought to be. 

The bumble bee brings his bass viol, 

The cricket his fiddle does play. 

The mouse comes in search of his bride, 

The firefly lights the way. 

The badger sick with raspberry juice is made well. 
Of the vicious King Serpent the rabbit will tell, 
How Knight Hedgehog appears, to slay him in fight, 
Which to the small children may seem a sad sight. 
But that he really is dead do not fear 

For after the show most alive he’ll appear. 

And everything then will be happy and grand 
And you'll think you’ve been living in fairy land. 
Now come see our show, when the sun is down. 
The big ones, one ducat, the children, one crown. 
And those who’ve no money we’ll surely not see, 
Just. jump on the benches and so get in free. 


HARE’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


Hare loved his home, and really, he had a right to. He had the cosiest little 
house built under the wild brier bush on the edge of the poppy and cyclamen 
meadow. Such a convenient place! When Fox came sniffing along, the tall 
meadow grasses hid Hare’s escape. When Buzzard circled above him, the conven. 
ient forest sheltered him. When Owl! hunted him in the forest, a few great leaps 
took him under the bramble bush where he lay like a length of shadow. Above 


all, when he felt like an outing with his friends, he could reach the clearing in 
half a dozen great hops. : 


Hare loved his friends, and his friends loved Hare. They went to him for 

everything. He always seemed to know just what to say and do, though there 
were times when Hare loved to play a good joke on them all. 
_ One morning, on his birthday, he called the bird concert troupe together and 
told them to be ready to entertain, for he was going to have a surprise party for 
his friends. He didn’t wish to bother them with present-bringing, but he had 
managed to arrange to have them all come, one after the other, to see him. Even 
as he was speaking, Rabbit was scurrying along, wondering what Hare wished 
to ask of him. | 

As Rabbit passed the mushroom circle, he heard shrill crying. Surely that was 
‘Mouse! He peeped under a toadstool, and there he saw her, the bright tears run- 
ning down her sharp little grey nose. 

»Little Friend Mouse, why do you weep?« asked Rabbit. 

»I weep because of my loss,« cried 
Mouse. » Yesterday my sister Long 
Tail walked with me among the 
mushrooms, but to-day I walk alone. 
She went out before me this morning, 
and I have looked everywhere for her. 
I know Owl has eaten her up by this.« 

»Perhaps yes, perhaps no,« said 
Rabbit. »Two are better than one. 
We'll search for her together.« 

They walked on until they came 
to Squirrel, crying into her hand- 
kerchief. 

»Little Friend Squirrel, why do 
you weep?« asked Rabbit. 

»I weep because of my loss,« cried 
Squirrel. » Yesterday my sister Quick 


Feet ran with me through the nut trees, but to-day I run alone. She went 
out before me this morning, and I have looked everywhere for her. I know 
Buzzard has eaten her up by this!« 

»Perhaps yes, perhaps no,« said Rabbit. »Three are better than two, and two 
are better than one. We'll search for her and Long Tail together.« 

The three walked on until they came to Badger, wiping his eyes with his 
clumsy paws. | 

»Big Friend Badger, why do you weep?« asked Rabbit. 

»I weep because of my loss,« cried Badger. » Yesterday my Lady Badger.nib- 
bled with me among the green twigs, but to-day I nibble alone. She went out be- 
fore me this morning, and I have looked everywhere for her. I know Wolf has 
eaten her up by this.« 


»Perhaps yes, perhaps no,« said R abbit. »Four are better than three; three are 
better than two; two are better than one. We'll search for her and Quick Feet 
and Long Tail together.« 

The four walked on till they met Hedgehog, who was carrying a great basket- 
ful of things. Rabbit spied a bunch of carrots, and at once burst into tears. The 
animals all stared at him amazed. ; 

»Little Friend Rabbit, why do YOU weep?« they all asked. 

»I weep because of my loss,« cried Rabbit. »Yesterday my brother Bunny 
rooted carrots with me in the garden, but to-day I root carrots alone. He went 
out before me this morning, and I forgot all about him, for I was on my way 
to Hare’s to see what he wanted of me. When I saw those carrots, I remembered 
that he left early. I know Fox has eaten him by this time.« 

»Perhaps yes, perhaps no,« chuckled Hedgehog. »Five are better than four; 
four are better than three; three are better than two; two are better than one. 
Let’s search for them all together. But first, let’s stop in and see Hare a minute. 
It’s his birthday, and I’ve some fine presents for him.« 

The animals dried their eyes, and Hedgehog went on: »Rabbit, just take this 
cabbage. Mouse, you gather some four-leaf clovers to wish him good luck. Squir- 
rel, you bring a nice bouquet of cyclamens and poppies. Badger, bring a lettuce 
from my garden. I’ve this big bunch of carrots. We’ll- congratulate Hare first, 
give him our fine gifts, and then ask him about our lost friends. Come.« 

When they neared the brier patch, there they saw Hare sitting before his 
door, smoking sweetgrass. Little Friend Mouse was the first to greet him, and 
he looked so friendly she burst out crying as she handed him the four-leaf 
clovers. | 

»Take these for luck,« she cried. »May you never be eaten up by Owl as 
Sister Long Tail was this morning, when I was too lazy to hurry out with her.« 

»Oh, good Friend Hare,« wept Squirrel, »take these flowers with my best 
wishes, and may you never have to gather more in memory of some loved one, 
as I must do this very day for Sister Quick Feet who has been eaten up by Buz- 
zard, and all because I stole her nuts last night.« 

»Here’s a lettuce, green and tender,« sniffed clumsy Badger. »And may you 
live to share many with Lady Hare, as I may never again hope to share one with 
Lady Badger, who has been eaten by Wolf, and all because I wouldn’t share 
green twigs with her yesterday.« 

Then up stepped poor little Rabbit, trying to be brave, but sniffing for all 
- that. »Nice Uncle Hare,« he said, »here’s a wonderful cabbage for your birth- 
day, and may you divide it with all my little cousins as I may never divide one 
with my brother. He has been eaten by Fox, I know, and I never even missed 
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him till I met Hedgehog. Oh, I didn’t mean to forget him, Uncle Hare, I truly 
didn’t!« 

»Neighbor Hare,« chuckled old Hedgehog, winking slyly, »here are carrots 
enough for four and four and a dozen more. Congratulations. And perhaps in 
exchange, you can give us a bit of advice or help to make us merry.« 

»Perhaps I can,« laughed Hare, and twitched his left ear at an oriole sitting 
above him. Immediately the bird concert tuned up, and as the merry melodies 
filled the bramble-bush cottage, its door swung open wide, and the five visitors 
looked in to see a wondrous birthday feast spread upon a snowy cloth. But more 
wondrous still were the merry guests, for with Wife Hare were Lady Badger, 
Brother Bunny, Long Tail and Quick Feet. Hedgehog and Hare shook with 
laughter at the joke played by Hare, but Mouse, Squirrel, Badger and Rabbit 
looked a bit ashamed as they slipped into the empty chairs about the table. 

As soon as Hare took his place at the head of the table, however, and holding 
a four-leaf clover in his hand, wished them all luck for the rest of the year, they 
fell to giggling and joking and eating with never a memory of sigh or tear. 

At last Hedgehog sprang to his feet and cried out, »Hurrah for Neighbor 
Hare, who has made us remember certain things we owe our families. And 
_ hurrah for our’ families, who would rather find each other than all the birthday 
presents in the world.« 

»Hurrah for friend Hedgehog,« answered Hare modestly. »If we had to get 
along without that gallant knight, where would we be? Fox, Buzzard, Owl, 
Wolf; he protects us from them all, marching through the forest and over the 
clearing, fighting our battles and helping us solve our troubles.« 

»Hurrah for Hedgehog and Hare, « they all shouted. 

»And for birthdays,« squeaked Mouse. 

»And birthday parties,« squealed Squirrel. 

»Hurrah for everything and all of us,« whispered the tiny wee brother Bunny. 
And with that they ended the feast of the Hare’s birthday party. 
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THE LOST PEG. 


Zoom! Squeak! Scrape! Squeal! Under the ferns in the dappled sunlight, the 
musicians tune their fiddles. The Dandelion lets flutter a shower of feathery 
bits of down to remind them of the time. Hurry! Be ready, fiddlers. They are 
coming now; the guests and the relatives, the bride and the groom. 

This is the wedding feast of Mouse. Not little Brown Mouse from the field, 
nor Grey Mouse from the house, but dainty Princess White Mouse who has mar- 
ried White-foot Wood Mouse at sunset. They march under the arch of sword 
grass and wild rose garlands to the festooned cottage of the happy couple. 

Zoom! Squeak! Scrape! Squeal! P 

Here comes the Drone, the Maestro. How he scolds and coaxes the fiddlers! 
He looks at the big violas. He looks at the little violins. He smiles and pats his 
own great cello, and points out the marvelous new peg in it. He raps upon a 


stone, and they begin to play. Happy Maestro! The feast is rich and fine, the 
fiddlers merry, he is there to lead the orchestra. It isa splendid wedding. 

Here comes the bridal party. The little Bride and Groom march around and 
around. The young folks sing the we dding song. The old folks join in the chorus. 
Now they take partners and dance the polka. The orchestra plays as the Bride 
and Groom lead off around the room. The fat aunts whirl in the corners and 
the thin aunts spin in the middle of the dance floor. Outside, under the win- 
dows, spreading their flowery skirts in the soft moonlight, the grandmothers 
twist and turn like coffee-mills. 

Forward, backward, point your toe! Even the babies on the benches are part 
of the rhythm with their little gurgles and waving arms. 

Midnight! The harebells chime the hour. The feasting is begun. Sweet wine 
and wedding cake, wedding cake and wine. The Maestro is a wonderful leader of 
music. The Maestro is a wonderful leader of eating. Never mind the music now! 
Never mind the other fiddlers! The acorn cups are so small he must empty doz- 
ens of them. Joy is like an empty well. The wedding cake is cut in such thin 
slices he must munch platters of them. Never mind the dancers! Everyone must 
eat and drink. After the others are finished and waiting for more music, Maestro 
must still eat and drink. The wedding guests will have to wait for him. 


Midnight! The magic hour of ghosts. Strange things happen around the big 
cello, standing idly and silently waiting in the corner. 

Zoom! Boom! Bang! Thunder and Twang! 

Snap goes the string on the cello, and the new peg is gone. It has disappeared 
completely. The fiddlers and Maestro cannot find it. The little Bride and Groom 
cannot find it. The thin aunts look into the acorn cups and the fat aunts into 
the saucers, and the grandmothers search through the flower beds for it. No one 
can find the nice new peg, flown from the Maestro’s fiddle. 

The hours slip by. One by one the wedding guests go sadly away and the re- 
latives madly home. The merry party has not been able to dance till dawn, and 
Maestro in vain tries to make peace with his indignant friends. They vow they’ll 
never have him lead the orchestra at carnival, wedding or christening, no, never! 
At least not until he finds that peg, so mysteriously snatched away from the 
neglected cello. 

Up and down the pathways, among the banks of primrose and the stalks of 
thistle, poor Maestro, greedy Maestro, looks for a trace of the lost peg. He rubs 
his legs together, and his wings against each other. »Zoom! Squeak! Scrape! 
Squeal! Who has taken that peg?« 
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OLD MOLE’S TOOTHACHE. 


Old Mole and Goodwife Mole lived near Yellow Rock, on the edge of the 
clearing. They were a happy old couple, never discontented, never quarreling, 
save when the early summer came and Old Mole would forget his promise. 
Then Goodwife Mole would cry softly to herself, and wipe her eyes with the 
corner of her red flowered shawl, and Old Mole would stamp out of the house, 
raging that he had never made such a promise. But he had! 

»Don’t I give you the best of food.« Goodwife cried. »Barley broth, rye 
rolls, seed cakes and what not? Some day you'll be punished for eating the poor 
little innocents,« she wailed. »And you promised last time you never would 
again.« 

Old Mole had the unhappy failing of being much too fond of baby rabbits 
and young nestlings. He just couldn’t resist them! After he had eaten them, he 


would cry and make a solemn promise to never do so again, but alas! he always 
broke it. 


One summer night he sprang from his bed with a shriek of pain, and clutched 
his face. Between his yells, Goodwife Mole discovered he had a toothache. Poor 
fellow! First Goodwife ran with hot applications, then with cold; she put poul- 
tices outside and drops inside. Nothing seemed to help him in the least. Towards 
dawn, she tied his head up in a woolen muffler and brought him his pipe, and 
he quieted down a bit. After the first whiff of smoke, he began to talk, and 
Goodwife patiently settled herself for a long long listen. 

»It’s queer about this toothache,« he said, »I dreamed about it before I woke 
up and had it. I dreamed I was over in the clearing, tied to that tall green pine 
tree. The moon was shining as calmly as the still eye of a fish, and the whole 
forest was quiet. But suddenly, I heard people talking to me, and I looked over 
the moonlit path and saw a great circle of the queerest things sitting beyond 
me! They were my teeth! My molars and incisors and eye teeth — they were 
all there holding court. The big molar was the judge, and he listened to the 
others complaining about me. Then he, too, added his bitter story, and they 
declared that I had caused them great pain when they were forced by me to 
crunch the tender bones.. .« 

»Bones!« Goodwife Mole fairly shrieked it. »Bones! Oh, Mole, surely you 
haven’t been eating those poor little fledglings again.« 

»Ow! Owl« screamed Old Mole as he was about to answer »nox to her com- 
plaints. He flung his pipe across the doorsill and raced up and down the floor, 
his head rocking between his paws. Goodwife hurried with all the medicines 
in the house, and a drink of water as well, but nothing helped poor Mole. 

»Ten thousand knives are drilling through my brain,« he screamed. »Oh, my 
teeth, my tooth, my teeth.« 

At nine o’clock he went to see the dentist. 
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Dentist Mole lived beside Red Rock on the other side of the clearing, but Old 
Mole tore across the space without stopping to catch his breath. He darted into 
Doctor Mole’s and sank into the first chair, howling so loudly that the dentist 
could scarcely get reason or sense from him. After every tooth was looked at 
carefully, Doctor Mole shook his head. 

»This is really very strange,« he said. »There’s not a bad tooth in your head, 
sir. You must have been bad to your own teeth. Did you crunch anything not 
intended for Mole and molar teeth?« 

Poor Old Mole! He confessed at last, telling Doctor Mole of the birds he 
had caught and the ones he intended getting, as well as the tiny bunnies down 
in the cornfield. The dentist listened carefully, looked very wise, and asked 
him just where those birds and rabbits lived. At last he said, 

»My good friend, you must go home at once and go to bed. Yes, right to 
bed. No breakfast, mind, but for dinner you might have a little noodle soup 
and a handful of mushrooms. For supper, just a few early raspberries. Perhaps 
a stewed apple. But remember, no meat. NO MEAT.« 

»Oh, I'll eat whatever you say, Doctor, but must I stay in bed?« wailed poor 
Old Mole. | 

» Whatever you, do, don’t get OUT of bed,« said Doctor Mole sternly. »Stay 
there till to-morrow, then come over and see me again.« 

As soon as the poor sick Old Mole disappeared beyond the pine tree, Doctor 
Mole chuckled to himself.- At last he had learned where the nest was hidden in 
the clump of willows. At last he had learned where the young rabbits romped 
through the cornfield. He cared never a bit for his patient, but he did care for 
the fine feast he looked forward to having by himself. That is why he ordered 
Old Mole to bed. He wanted no interruptions in the marauding expeditions. 

Early next morning, Old Mole went to see Doctor Mole, happy that his 
aches and pains had completely disappeared, and willing to pay whatever the 
dentist asked. When he entered the office, there sat Doctor Mole, his head 
bound in poultices and mufflers, his eyes red with pain, and his throat swollen 
and sore. He never looked at Old Mole, but kept groaning and moaning, »My 
tooth! My teeth! My tooth!« 

Old Mole was amazed. Who ever heard of a doctor being sick! He tried to 
-comfort him, and finally decided to give him the advice he had taken. 

»My good friend,« he said, »you must go to bed at once. For dinner, eat 
sparingly of noodle soup; for supper, take a handful of raspberries, and end 
up the day with an apple. Remember, no meat, and when you get out of bed 
to-morrow, step over and see me.« He was so very serious that even the sick 
Doctor Mole smiled at him. Yet for all that, he took the advice. 

The following morning, Doctor Mole felt so well he put on his best black 
coat, slipped a golden daisy in his buttonhole, and went across the clearing to 


Yellow Rock. Goodwife Mole was just serving dinner when he entered the neat 
little home, and Doctor Mole noted that the food was very plain. It smelled 
so good! That soup! Would he have a bowlful? Well, he hadn’t come for dinner, 
but perhaps... just a little... In a few seconds the three Moles were eating 
and laughing merrily, all pain forgotten. 

»I see my advice worked,« ventured Old Mole. » What could have been the 
cause of your illness, I wonder?« 

»Sounds like my good man’s,« said Goodwife Mole. »Of course he crunched 
too many little bones. Even in his sleep his dreams bothered him, reminding 
him of his broken promise.« 

»Dream!« gasped the Doctor, »what dream?« 

Old Mole recounted his dream of the teeth. Doctor Mole was silent a mo- 
ment, then he said, »I, too, had a dream before I awoke with my toothache. 


I was in the clearing tied to the same tree, but about me sat circle after circle 
of little rabbits, pestering, teasing, tormenting me. They told me what they 
thought of us moles, and in no gentle style either.« 

»But I hardly understand,« questioned Goodwife. » Now Mole here ate two 
nestlings, and had a right to such a dream, but surely you, Doctor Mole, would 
never —« and she went no further. Doctor Mole looked down, and his fingers 
crumbled a bit of seed cake nervously into his raspberry pudding. 

»It’s hard to admit it, but I ate the other two fledglings,« he said. »The little 
rabbits were too quick for me. All I could see of them were the little tails 
flicking away in the grasses. But I guess we Moles had better keep to fruit and 
grains, and let our neighbors and their children alone.« 

No one spoke a minute, then Goodwife laughed. » Well, you cured each other 
by tricking each other, at least,« she said. » You, Doctor, ordered something to 
keep Old Mole out of the way. And you, good man, only prescribed that which 
had cured you, as you thought. But really those dreams did the real curing. 
That I know. How about another slice of apple tart, or will you try the noodle 
and mushroom soup first, Doctor Mole?« 


' HEDGEHOG, THE KNIGHT.. 


Dingle! Dongle! Through the forest, 
What disturbs the silent air? 

All the swaying bluebells ringing, 
Wild alarm and terror bringing, 
Hear the news fly everywhere! 


Dingle! Dongle! What has happened? 
Mouse and Rabbit whisper low, 

» Who invades the beasties’ clearing? 
Is it news we’ve all been fearing? 
Surely Mole or Frog will know!« 


Smiling, sliding through the forest, 
Wicked beast from fangs to tail, 

Old King Serpent, nothing fearing, 
Fighting, killing, through the clearing, 
Laughs to hear the wee folk wail. 


Near the swamp, among the lilies, 
Old Frog watching from a stump, 
Spies King Serpent crawling proudly, 
And to his two sons calls loudly, 
»Don’t get caught, but jump, lads! 
Jump!« 


Mole to Mouse in horror whispers, 
»Neighbor, hurry on your way. 
That sweet daughter you so cherish 
Surely in short time will perish. 

Old King Serpent seeks young prey.« 


»Oh, my dearest darling household, « 
Cries the trembling*Mouse in fright. 
»T’It ask Hedgehog to defend us, 
And to Heaven recommend us. 
Hedgehog is a gallant knight.« 
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Down the chestnut grove she scampers, 
Though her heart begins to fail, 

For she thinks she hears the laughter 
Of King Serpent gliding after 

Trying hard to catch her tail. 


On her knees before Knight Hedgehog, 
Bright tears rushing from her eyes, 
Mother Mouse begs most sincerely 
For the brood she loves so dearly, 
Threatened by this sad surprise. 
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»He has heartlessly devoured,<« . »Someone must defend the clearing, 
Cries poor Mouse, »all he could see, | Though he need not forfeit life. 
Gay Grasshopper; singing Cricket; Otherwise, this time to-morrow 
Darning-needle in the thicket; Those not killed will die of sorrow, 
Gold Bug in the lilac tree.«_ Mourning husband, children, wife!« 


Old Knight Hedgehog, stern and hardened, 
Softens at that earnest plea. 

Stretches; stirs himself; scolds madly; 
Speaks of Old King Serpent badly; 

» Ill protect you all!« cries he. 


Then he buckles on his armor; No one yet has fought King Serpent. 
Seizes lance and shining shield; None but foolish beasts would try. 
Brandishes his good sword, shouting, Yet, with most unheard of daring, 
»This base villain we'll be routing. Seemingly for nothing caring, 
‘Hedgehog, die before you yield!« Hedgehog moves with watchful eye. 


Rabbit Family passes softly, 
Moving secretly away, 

Babes and parents onward trundle, 
Each one with some treasured bundle. 
Mother leads the way. 


From her nest the Lark is moving, 
Whispering, »Be still! Be still! 

Change your homes. Creep into hiding. 
Evil hours are betiding. 

Old King Serpent comes to kill.« 


Sly old Serpent basks in sunshine, 
Dreaming pleasant dreams of Mouse. 
» All among the ferns I’ll meet her, 
Look into her eyes, and eat her, 
Then, her family in their house!« 


As in his black soul he’s thinking, 
Suddenly he hears the Knight: 

»Put an end to wicked yearning. 
To your home there’s no returning. 
I would challenge you to fight.« 
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Flashing eyes of hate and anger, 
Serpent snaps and lifts his head. 


Hero Hedgehog, swift and clever, 


Parries, pounces, triumphs ever, 
Stains his sword blood red. 


Clingle, clangle, through the forest, 
Ringing shield and lance resound. 
Mother Mouse beholds the duel, 
Wondering that one so cruel 


Still should hold his ground. 


Clingle! Clangle! Who is victor? 
How they whirl and writhe and toss. 
Suddenly, Knight Hedgehog ceases, 
For King Serpent, slashed to pieces, 
Dies upon the moss. 


Through the sunset marches Hedgehog, 
Carrying his foe by right; 

Hear the cheers the forest raises, 
Shouting songs of grateful praises, 
»Hail the Valiant Knight!« 


Dingle! Dongle! Hear the bluebells, 
Swaying melodies of peace. 

Mother Mouse, her brood caressing, 
Cries, »Long live our Forest Blessing! 
Hedgehog’s fame shall never cease.« 


FIREFLY LIGHT. 


Sorrow in the forest, deep and silent sorrow. The lights of the hundred fire- 
flies went out. No flashing torch glimmered before a weary fairy, flying home 
to her thistle-down bed. No twinkling light glowed over elfin paths. No starry 
flicker cheered Brown Beetle as he cleared away the leaves from the wee lanes. 
Butterfly sighs and wind sobs swept the hidden world under the tall trees. Not 
a firefly flew with light. 

In the neat cottage under the bracken, the leader of the fireflies lay ill. He 
tossed and moaned and talked in a fever, and could not tell his mother from 
Dr. Maybug. The night before, poor Flicker Firefly had stayed out too long, 
helping the Dwarf find marigold root for his little daughter. The dews were 
heavy and the night dank, and Flicker was chilled to the heart. Now all the 
blankets of milkweed floss in the clearing could not take away that chill. There 
he lay in his little bed, all a-shake and a-shiver, and nothing Dr. Maybug did 
was the least bit of help. Across the unseen roadways, under ferns and over 
heather, came the wee friends with their gifts and cures for the sick Flicker. 


»I can do nothing more. I cannot 
save him,« Dr. Maybug said as he shook 
his head. »Come and see what you can 
do, if you wish.« | 

The two little sisters stared with their 
big eyes, then ran to their mother with 
their aprons full of fern and poppy 
seed. The poor patient woman brewed 
a tea of it, and the three held a cupful 
to Flicker’s lips. He moaned weakly 
and turned his head away, and Dr. 
Maybug shook his head again. 

» Alas, he still lies in his thistle-down 
bed, all a-shake and a-shiver,« he said, 
and the two little sisters stood in the 
corner and wept, while the mother sat 
beside him trying not to cry. 


Through the open doorway tiptoed the first friend, Yellow Wasp. 

»I have brought Flicker a little golden tray from the dwarfs,« she whispered. 
»He can put his medicine bottles on it. And I myself have brought him a salve 
of ribbon grass and balsam. Just a little rubbed on the chest will do wonders.« 

Dr. Maybug gently rubbed Flicker’s chest with the salve, and Yellow Wasp 
watched eagerly, but Flicker still lay with closed eyes. Dr. Maybug turned 
and said, »Alas, he still lies in his thistle-down bed, all a-shake and a-shiver.« 
Yellow Wasp stood beside the little sisters and cried. 

» Now, don’t worry,« hummed Bee, cheerily, as she came in. »I’ve brought 
a jar of clearest clover honey, just the thing for a sore throat. Let him swal- 
low just a morsel, Dr. Maybug.« 

Those dry hard lips of Flicker Firefly lay closed, and the drop they tried 
to force into his mouth rolled over his chin and on the pillow cover. Dr. May- 
bug wiped it off as he said sorrowfully, 
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»Alas, he still lies in his thistle-down bed, all a-shake and a-shiver. Nothing 
will cure him, I fear.« 

Just then Cockchafer bustled in, and in either hand she carried an acorn 
cup. »This is terrible,« she chattered. »Poor Flicker so sick, and the other fire- 
flies all sitting outside on the honeysuckle vine, mourning. The forest is 
black as pitch! But no need to worry longer, for I have brought just the thing. 
See? A cup of camomile tea, and a cup of peppermint tea. Give them both 
to him, Dr. Maybug.« 

Dr. Maybug asked the kindly noisy lady to be a little more quiet and come 
to the bedside. Together they forced a few drops of the horrid bitter teas 
between the clenched lips, but the yellow liquid just dribbled away. Little 
Flicker lay there, thin, weak, silent. Cockchafer could not stand it. She burst 
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into tears, as did poor Dr. Maybug and the grieving mother. Outside the fire- 
flies heard their wails, and together they all rocked and moaned in chorus. 

»Alas, he still lies in his thistle-down bed, all a-shake and a-shiver! All 
in a fever, and all a-shake and a-shiver!« 

A queer song went running and rhyming through Flicker’s aching head. He 
began to listen to it. He turned his head a bit to catch its music. He opened 
his eyes to see who was singing so sadly. There in the corner stood his weep- 
ing friends and by his head wept Dr. Maybug. Beyond the casement win- 
dow wailed the fireflies. Sitting at the foot of his bed was his crying mother, 
her tears splashing on the counterpane. They were moaning and rocking to- 
gether, and the song was coming from them. 

»Why do you sing that song?« he asked weakly. 

»Because you lie in bed all a-shake and a-shiver, and won’t take these med- 
icines and be cured,« cried his mother, 

»I can’t stand it!« cried Flicker. »Give me those medicines, quick.« Dr. May- 
bug propped him up in bed, and Flicker began. First he took the pills the 
doctor had left. Then he drank of the poppy-seed and fern-seed brew his 
mother and sisters had made. He reached out to the golden tray and seized 
the balsam salve, rubbing it on his neck, his chest, his shoulders and his ears. 
Before they could stop him, he had swallowed half a jar of clover honey, 
and washed it down with the bitter camomile and peppermint teas. And then 
he lay back again on the pillow. | 

Not a soul spoke. Not a soul stirred. Flicker began to breathe evenly, and 
his heart began to warm steadily and surely. He stopped shivering and he 
stopped shaking. He smiled a tiny smiled and went to sleep. 

»He is cured,« cried Dr. Maybug. »It was my pills.« Then he went home. 

»Oh, I know it was my camomile and peppermint teas,« said Cockchafer. 

»More than likely my clover honey,« laughed Bee. 

»I’d venture to state it was my salve on the golden tray,« stated Yellow 
Wasp briskly. »Nothing like outside applications. « 

»Mother dear, don’t you think it was the fern and poppy seed brew?« 
whispered the gentle little sisters. . 

»I’m sure it was everything,« answered the wise mother. »The kindness 
of so many friends just had to cure poor Flicker.« 

The following night Flicker led his hundred torch-bearers through the for- 
est again, as though nothing had happened, but he took great care to shed 
his clearest rays upon Yellow Wasp and Bee, Cockchafer and the Dwarf, and 
stationed a special guard about the home of Dr. Maybug. 

»Such kindness must be well remembered,« he told them, »and, too, I hope 
to never again hear that song, »He lies all a-shake and a-shiver.« 
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CRICKET’S MAGIC FIDDLE. 


Fire in the clearing! Cricket’s house burned down. By the time Hedgehog and 
Frog arrived, nothing was left but a little heap of ashes. Something had burst 
into flames among the dry leaves, and the little red fire had darted through 
the grasses and over Cricket’s home, and lapped it up in a twinkling. Poor 
Cricket! 

Winter was coming on, and the unhappy fellow stood there with never 
a home to his name. His friends crowded about him. 

»Did everything burn?« they asked. » Where is your feather bed? Couldn’t 
you save your dandelion blankets? Nor your pile of sheep’s wool and bird 


feathers? Nor your store of food?« 
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Cricket laughed. »I saved but one thing, my dearest possession,« he cried, 
and held aloft his fiddle. »What care I for house and food, since I have my 
fiddle?« And he played so merrily his friends were scandalized. 

» Well, we had an idea of helping ‘you out,« said the neighbors, »but if you 
think more of playing that thing than saving your useful bed, and your food, 
then you can just help yourself.« With that they went their ways, one to 
rake leaves over his roof, another to hoe the earth about his cellar, and a third 
to pile brush against the windows to keep away the cold winds. 

Cricket smiled to himself. »Queer kind of friends,« he thought. ‘Then he ts 
set to work to build his house by himself. 

Early Monday morning he cleared away all the ashes of his burned house, 
and that night he sat and fiddled to himself for courage. Nobody came. 

All day Tuesday he bent over the hoe, making a smooth floor for his 
new dwelling. It seemed so endless a task that that night he sat and fiddled 
to himself for hope. Nobody came. 

Wednesday he carted and piled stones through the hot bine to build the 
cellar. That night he sat wearily down and fiddled to himself for patience. 
Nobody came. 

Thursday through the rain, he gathered and laid green twigs for the walls 
of his fine new house, and when they were done that night he sat and played 
his fiddle for joy. Nobody came. 

' Friday he brought long grasses and moss and thatched a neat little roof above 
his home, and that night he sat on the top of it and fiddled away for hap- 
piness and the beauty of the harvest moon. Still nobody came. 

Saturday he fashioned a little bed and a little table, benches, a cupboard and 
a store room, and filled the pantry with berries and grain. That night he sat 
before his door and fiddled away for dancing, and that night they came. 

»That must be Cricket playing that fiddle he saved from the fire,« said 
Squirrel as he hurried to the clearing. Merrily, gaily the melody rang in time 
with the village bells, and little feet began to twitch to the magic of the tune. 
Soon the whole clearing was alive with tiny creatures on their way to Cricket’s. 

The Cricket who raked the leaves, the one who hoed the ground, the one 
who piled the brush; they all came, and when they saw that fine new house 
and Cricket himself, his hard work done, they laughed and shouted with joy. 
They waved their arms. They doubled their legs. They scraped their little 
brown bodies, making the magic music they had come to dance to. 


» You see I was wise to save that fiddle,« said Cricket. »Anyone can build 
a house, you know, but not everyone can have a magic fiddle.« Yet some- 
thing strange had happened. The Crickets strummed with their wings and 
legs, and before they knew what they were doing they were playing away on 
hidden magic fiddles of their own. For courage and hope, for beauty and joy, 
for happiness, patience and the harvest moon, and for dancing on a Saturday 
night, they have all been fiddling merrily ever since. 


FROG’S GOLDEN TREASURE. 


Near the swamp there stood an old hollow willow tree, so broken by 
storms that the woodcutter came and carried off all but the stump. It was 
this very stump that began the trouble with the Frog family, for when Father 
Frog first climbed upon it he looked into the water and saw the treasure. 
Gold! One, two, three; ten, twenty, thirty; he could count no longer, but there 
they lay, millions of pieces of pure gold, and all his as they rested in the pond 
by the stump. The air was soft with spring and the sky thick with stars, and 
their reflections shone in the water with a golden flicker. It was this star- 
gold Frog counted as his, swelling with pride and croaking to himself over 
it, night after night when the weather was fine. 

»No one is more rich than I, than I, than I,« he rumbled over and over. 
»Mother shall make me a bag, a bag, a bag, for my golden ducats.« 


Lady Frog sat in the deep mud and mourned her lost treasure. Her riches 
were not the gold of the starry pond, but the lost gold of her little daughter 
Tiny. She sat thinking of her splendid family, raised so carefully in the swamp, 
and now separated and scattered over the marshes. She remembered when they 
were only baby tadpoles, sunning themselves in the shallows. She smiled as 
she thought of their funny tadpole legs, and wept a little as she dreamed of 
the days when they were first real frogs and played about her. Twenty pretty 
frogs, and now but two remained with her in the swamp. 

Crane had caught one when the youngsters had started their journey. Snake 
had fattened a bit on two, and Duck had helped herself to a share. That was 
the way of life. But Tiny! What had become of the little daughter with the 
golden spot on her chin, and the sweet voice? Mother grieved for her treas- 
ure as Father gloated over his. 

Early one morning Mother Frog went out to call Father Frog from the 
stump, where he had sat all night counting gold. She looked at the water. 
Surely he must be mad! 

»No gold, no gold, no gold!« she whispered. »The water’s going down and 
the swamp is drying up. Can’t you see that for yourself?« 

Father Frog suddenly began to think. He swam through the waters. Sure 
enough, they were disappearing, and the golden stars were no longer safe. He 
would have.to find a newer, clearer pool. 

»Pack up, pack up, pack up,« he croaked. »We move to-night, to-night, 
to-night. « 

Just then a merry voice sang across the marshes. It was Jumping Jack, the 
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laziest, happiest, poorest Frog alive. He never had anything himself, and 
_ couldn’t give away on feast days so much as a mosquito’s ear. Yet somehow 
he always managed to point out food and shelter to all who came his way, 
and could tell anyone anything about the entire swamp. 

»Oh, I suppose we'll have to ask him, to ask him, to ask him,« grumbled 
Father. »We’ll move away at sunset.« 

That twilight found the Frog family packed up and on its way across the 
swamp, Father wheeling the cart with all the household goods and Mother helping 
the two tiny sons who had not left home. The journey was long and danger- 
ous, for Crane and Snake both lay in wait for them in the banks of bulrush 
and grass, and the shadows of juniper and fern. Frightened, unhappy, griev- 
ing, they moved on their way. Father mourned his lost treasure at every 
turn of the cart-wheels, and Mother worried lest Tiny return and not find 
them waiting in the old home. 

Father Frog led them at last to Jumping Jack’s hut under the lily pads, 
and called the poor fellow out to question him. 

»Prrrrr!« What was that? Mother Frog put her hand to her heart, as she 
remembered the little song Tiny used to sing. 

»My good fellow,« said Father Frog, »we must have a good clear pool where- 
in I might count my treasure of golden stars.« 

»Prrere! Prrrrr!« 

»Oh, Sir,« cried Mother Frog, »that voice, that voice, that voice. Who 
sings like that through the swamps? Is it a water sprite, or a nightingale?« 


»The pond about here is empty when it comes to gold,« answered the good- 
natured care-free Jumping Jack. »If you must have golden treasure, go back: 
to the open swamp, for here the trees overhang the pool and we don’t know 
what gold is. But neither do we know the dangers of Duck and Crane and 
‘Snake, for they seldom seek us here.« 

»Prrrer. Prrrrr.« Mother Frog began to weep softly. 

»Oh, my lost treasure, my treasure, my treasure,« she moaned. »There is no 
_ treasure left for me now.« 

»Why, as to that, Lady,« answered Jumping Jack, »I’ve just one piece of 
gold here, and I’ll give that one piece to you if Father Frog will say it’s a better 
one than his whole pool of stars.« 

»Impossible!« cried Father, but the Mother nodded to Jumping Jack, and 
he disappeared behind the lily stems. 

»Prrr. Prrrr.« When he reappeared, there beside him was Tiny, their dainty 
Tiny, their own daughter Tiny. On her chin was that spot of gold more bril- 
liant than marsh marigolds. Mother seized her and clung to her, laughing. and 
crying, and Father Frog wiped his eyes. 
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» Well, what about that for gold?« asked Jumping 
Jack, pointing to the yellow spot which marked their 
fair daughter. 

Father Frog could be generous as well as proud. 
» Jumping. Jack,« he said, »you have brought me to 
sense and reason. There is no treasure in the world 
can equal my long lost little daughter, Tiny.« 

» You sound like a story-book, Father Frog, « laughed 
Jumping Jack. »We found Tiny, and knew that 
some day you would leave that old swamp and come 
to a less golden but more peaceful home under the 
lilies so we kept your sweet little singer safely for 
you.« 

»My treasure,« whispered Mother Frog softly. 

»No, OUR treasure, our treasure,« said Father. 
»For the first time, I can call myself a rich man, a rich 
man, a rich man.« 
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